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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
RECENT ADDITIONS 

(Concluded from pages ;o and 5S) 

Professor Miller's translation of the plays of Seneca 
is a better piece of work (it is commended by A. D. G. 
[ = A. D. Godley?] in The Classical Review 31.201). 
Professor Miller had published, through the University 
of Chicago Press, a metrical version of Seneca's plays; 
in this present version, newly done in prose, trisyllable 
lines and Alexandrines frequently appear, and in many 
places, by a slight change here and there, passages in 
blank verse could be produced. Good as the version is, 
I note here and there inaccuracies. Within the first 
fifty lines of the Medea I note the following. In 23-25 
the text runs thus: 

me coniugem optet quoque non aliud queam 
peius precari, liberos similes patri 
similesque matri 

In rendering this by "may he desire me for wife, and, 
than which I can pray for nothing worse, may his 
children be like their sire and like their mother", 
Professor Miller ignores the syntax of liberos . . . 
matri. Miss Ella Isabel Harris, in her verse rendering 
(Oxford University Press, 1904), also missed the syntax: 

let him, in vain, seek alien doors, and long for me, his 
wife! And, yet a last revenge, let him beget Sons like 
their father, daughters like their mother! 

Seneca is here highly rhetorical — but his rhetoric is 
not wholly bad. Normally, it is a fine wish to say, 
'May he pray for children like their sire and like their 
mother'. Here Medea prays that Jason may sink so 
low and suffer so grievously that he will count it gain 
and will pray for it as a boon — to have Medea (again) 
as wife, and children bad as he is himself and bad as 
Medea is! 

Professor Miller's "But" (26) has no counterpart in 
the Latin. Again, he renders 35-36 by "then let 
Corinth ... be consumed . . . ". As a 
matter of fact these verses are the conclusion of a future 
less vivid condition, whose protasis is the imperative 
sentence in 32-34. In 40, Professor Miller's phrase 
"Amid the very entrails seek thou a way for punishment" 
lacks entirely the definiteness of the original, besides 
doing less than justice to per; the sense is 'Through 
their very vitals', etc. With viscera, sc. victimarum, 
out of 39; then identify the victimas by means of 
thalamo, 37. 

Professor Gummere's translation of the Epistulae 
Morales of Seneca, Epistulae I-LXV, I found good 



reading, at once accurate and vigorous, and giving well 
the manner of Seneca. A similar verdict is recorded by 
Professor Roger Miller Jones, in Classical Philology 13. 
416-418. 

One general comment on the Library may be made. 
I had always supposed that one purpose of the transla- 
tions was to help readers whose knowledge of the 
Classics was slipping from them, in the pressure of life's 
occupations, to construe the Latin or the Greek. If I 
am right in that, then it must be said that some at least 
of the books utterly fail here. This may be said, for 
instance, of Principal Hutton's version of the Agricola 
and the Germania of Tacitus (see also Professor D. R. 
Stuart in Classical Philology 11. 241-242), and even 
more sharply of the translation of Pliny's Letters. 
This version is described on the title-page as "An 
English Translation Revised by W. M. L. Hutchinson". 
I have seen this version praised, in a review, on the 
ground that 

Melmoth was an ideal person to translate Pliny and his 
times ideal times in which to do it. Perhaps no modern 
translator could so closely imitate in English the 
artificial graces of Pliny's style; for Melmoth was just 
such a letter-writer as Pliny himself . . . , and, on 
the whole, it is better to let a citizen of those days, when 
letter-writing was esteemed an art, turn Pliny into the 
classical English form than, in the twentieth century, to 
attempt to reproduce the manner of the eighteenth. 

First, I note that the words quoted are a paraphrase 
of what Mr. Hutchinson himself says in his Preface (v) 
in justification of his translation! Secondly, to mat- 
ters of style, perhaps, applies with special force the 
dictum De .gustibus nil disputandum. I will not, 
therefore, dwell on the fact that Mr. Hutchinson's 
version induces in me a weariness which I have never 
felt in reading Pliny, tiresome as Pliny becomes (to me) 
if read in quantity. Thirdly, one indispensable 
quality of a translation surely is that it shall bear some 
sort of relation to the original. No reader should have 
the least patience with a version which repeatedly is 
hopelessly out of contact with the original. Any one 
who really studies Mr. Hutchinson's text and transla- 
tion together will agree with this verdict, severe as it is. 

I shall cite but a single instance, by no means an 
extreme case, 1.8.3-4: 

ideo nunc rogo, ut non tantum universitati attendas, 
verum etiam particulas, qua soles lima, persequaris. 
Erit enim et post emendationem liberum nobis vel 
publicare vel continere. Quin immo fortasse hanc 
ipsam cunctationem nostram in alterutram sententiam 
emendationis ratio deducet, quae aut indignum 
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editione, dum saepius retractat, inveniet aut dignum, 
dum id ipsura experitur, efficiet. 
But I now beg of you, not only to take a view of it in 
the whole, but distinctly to criticize it, with your usual 
exactness, in all its parts. When you have corrected it, 
I shall still be at liberty either to publish or suppress it. 
The delay in the meantime will be attended with one 
of these advantages, that while we are deliberating 
whether it is fit for the public view, a frequent revisal 
will either make it so, or convince me that it is not. 

Is this a translation in the style of any century, 
eighteenth or twentieth? Will any one who, to under- 
stand the Latin, needs a translation, derive any real 
help in his efforts, from this version? To raise this 
question I have deliberately refrained from citing the 
many instances in which the Latin has been completely 
misrepresented. c. K. 

A STUDY OF DIETETICS AMONG THE ROMANS 

(Concluded from page 6i) 

The use of food substitutes was also known to the 
Romans. Indeed, if we may trust the comic poets, this 
art was not an unfamiliar one to the Greeks. For in 
Euphron 43 one reads the story of a clever chef, Soterides, 
who deceived a king by his cooking. The season was 
winter, the sea far away, but the king of Bithynia was 
seized by a longing for anchovies. Soterides prepared 
and cooked turnips in such a way as to imitate the 
desired dainties, and so quenched the king's passion for 
fish. The more or less rigid regulations of the sump- 
tuary laws must have started the custom of food sub- 
stitutes at an early day at Rome, for these laws not 
only forbade the use of certain articles of diet, but also 
made the prices of other foods prohibitive, by setting a 
high value on dainties which were specially prized. If 
certain articles of diet were difficult to procure for 
certain occasions, were highly taxed or forbidden by 
law, one must find something to take their place. 
Moreover, the thing prohibited always becomes the 
thing desired; hence one must prevail on one's cook to 
prepare a dish which would resemble as closely as 
possible the forbidden dainties. We have Cicero 44 as 
our authority for the fact that as early as his day 
Roman cooks were fully capable of supplying Hoover 
recipes. In a letter to a friend, Cicero says that he has 
been ill for several days from partaking at dinner of 
vegetables which his host had had prepared instead of 
meat, in order not to contravene a recent sumptuary 
law. These had been so highly seasoned, and so 
palatable, that Cicero, who was very cautious when 
mushrooms or oysters were set before him, had been 
tempted to indulge his appetite too greatly. He con- 
cludes the letter by saying, Ego, qui muraenis facile 
abstinebam, a beta et a malva deceptus sum. Posthac 
igitur erimus cautiores. Martial 45 tells the story of a 
Roman cook, Caecilius, who was able to metamorphose 
a product of the garden in such a way that from it he 
supplied the material for the first and second courses, 



and for the dessert as well. Then there is the story of 
Trimalchio's cook, Daedalus 46 , who was such a wonder- 
worker that he served on his master's table a dish which 
at first sight resembled a fat goose surrounded by fish 
and fowl of all sorts, but all these dainties were cun- 
ningly devised from a pig. No doubt this skilful cook 
could have prepared the same things from the products 
of the garden if he had cared to do so. 

In the present scarcity of sugar, it is interesting, at 
least, to remember that the Romans used honey for 
sweetening wine, making cake, and for all otner pur- 
poses for which we commonly employ sugar. Apicius 47 
says that meat may be kept fresh as long as one wishes 
by covering it with honey. With this device for 
preserving meat may be compared our own sugarcured 
hams. Martial 48 offers a substitute for meat. His 
suggestion is that if one wishes to breakfast economically 
without the use of meat cheese is excellent. 

Even war breads are no new thing. In The Classical 
Journal 13.527 Professor M. E. Deutsch, of the Univer- 
sity of California, calls our attention to the fact that in 
48 B. C. 49 , during the Civil War with Pompey, Caesar's 
supply of wheat gave out and hunger pressed hard on 
his men. Not only did the soldiers accept barley and 
legumes as substitutes 50 , but they even made bread 
from an edible root which they discovered 51 . 

The purpose of food substitutes on the occasion just 
mentioned was decidedly practical and patriotic. On 
other occasions it was to avoid the tax legislation of the 
sumptuary laws, which placed a high price on certain 
articles of food. The aim was often to provide imita- 
tions of delicacies which were forbidden by these laws, 
or were difficult to obtain on account of the season, or 
distance from Rome. Sometimes the purpose of food 
substitutes may have been merely to glorify the cook's 
art. This seems to have been the case in the story of 
Trimalchio's cook. 

The more practical of the Romans aimed at the 
conservation of food. The Apicius, De Re Coquinaria, 
offers numerous recipes for preserving meat and fish, 
and for putting up fruit and vegetables of all kinds. 
Cato 52 says that the housekeeper should diligently put 
up fruits of all varieties each year. He says also 53 , 
'Save the wind-fall olives as relishes for the servants', 
and again, 'Be careful to make the olives go as far as 
possible'. 

Perhaps some are inclined to think that the science 
of dietetics is one which belongs particularly to the 
modern world, but both Greek and Roman physicians 
wrote on this subject. Hippocrates, Xenocrates, 
Galen, and Celsus may be mentioned. Marquardt 
asserts 54 that in the time of the Empire the Roman 
menu was arranged partly according to the many 
dietetic theories of the physicians. There is little 
doubt that opinions expressed by them and by the 
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